Minneapolis's White Lie 


Despite being applauded by many, the "miraculous" prosperity of the Twin Cities is only a 
reality for a certain slice of their population. 


By Jessica Nickrand 
Eric Miller/Reuters 
The Atlantic, FEBRUARY 21, 2015 


In August 1973, Time magazine ran a cover of Minnesota Governor Wendell Anderson proudly 
holding up a fish. The accompanying story called Minnesota a “state that works,” and promised 
“The Good Life in Minnesota.” More recently, though, that cover motivated reflection on 
whether the state still deserves the moniker. 


Derek Thompson’s recent article, "The Miracle of Minneapolis," is just one of many that trumpet 
Minneapolis as one of the best places in the nation to live. Certainly, many of Minneapolis's 
residents—myself included—have benefited from the city’s opportunities. Recent college 
graduates have little difficulty finding local work. The Twin Cities are home to more corporate 
headquarters per capita than anywhere in the nation. Young people who cannot find work in their 
own states move and build a life there, which means a large number of Twin Cities transplants 
are already educated members of the middle class. 


What’s more, as Thompson noted, many transplants find it difficult to leave. Housing is more 
affordable than in other cities so long as you earn more than the minimum wage, and the suburbs 
have plenty of high-achieving public schools for people who choose to start families. In many 
cases, it is the American Dream. But then again, 60 years ago, so was Detroit. 


It is uncomfortable to talk about race when one group’s success may be coming at the expense of 
another’s, but it is crucial in any discussion of the wealth and status of American cities. The 
cities that the press and city planners celebrate are places like Minneapolis (64 percent white), 
Salt Lake City (75 percent white), and Pittsburgh (66 percent white). These places have 
maintained a large white majority since their founding. 


That's not true of the nation's less-wealthy cities. Detroit is the poorest city in the nation, and 
only 11 percent of its residents are white. Applying policies that work in a relatively white-heavy 
city, like Minneapolis, to a more diverse municipality without consideration for racial inequality 
will make the region vulnerable to economic disaster; poor and working-class residents will be 
relegated to areas of concentrated poverty, which would contribute to a city’s overall loss of 
wealth, a diminishing tax base, and a larger number of people dependent on city services. 


The cities that the press celebrates are places like Minneapolis (64 percent white), Salt Lake City 
(75 percent), and Pittsburgh (66 percent). 


Thompson argues that the real “miracle” is that Minneapolis has experienced wealth and success 
while still ensuring accessible housing, jobs, education, and social mobility for its poorer 


residents. The progressive policies that Minnesota enacted in the middle of the 20th century are 
admirable, but during that era only one percent of all of Minnesota’s residents were people of 
color. It is easy to enforce and encourage liberal safety-net policies when residents see people 
who look like them as the beneficiaries of these programs—one needs only to look at most 
Minnesotans’ home countries in Scandinavia to see how a homogenous population can result in 
inclusive social services. 


Soon after publication of Thompson’s article, responses began appearing, challenging his 
evidence and arguing that Minneapolis’s success is not shared with its residents of color. A 
recent study by WalletHub, a personal-finance site, found that Minnesota has the largest racial 
poverty gap in the nation. Black residents in the Twin Cities live 


below the poverty line at a rate three times greater than that of white residents. Banks in the 
Twin Cities have been found to be nearly four times more likely to give high-income black 
residents subprime loans than their poor white counterparts. Minnesota consistently earns top 
national rankings for its students’ reading, math, and college-entrance exam scores, but it is one 
of the worst states in the nation for non-white students. While the studies are fresh, the Twin 
Cities’ communities of color—where most of Minnesota’s non-white population resides—have 
known and lived with these disparities for much longer. 


Today, the non-white population of the Twin Cities has grown to 20 percent. Affordable housing 
developments are concentrated in only a few pockets of Minneapolis and St. Paul, creating the 
ghettos that mid-20th century policies avoided so well. If growing racial inequalities are not 
addressed, Minneapolis could find itself as one of the nation’s poorest cities when it comes to 
racial politics and urban decline. 


The antithesis of Minneapolis today is Detroit. The two cities' demographic proportions are 
practically the inverses of each other. Detroit’s unemployment rate is high, and the population is 
largely undereducated and underinsured. Instead of being called miraculous, it declared 
bankruptcy in 2013.* The trajectories of these two cities, however, are not as different as one 
may think. The Twin Cities’ decline may just come later. 


African Americans and immigrants from all over moved to Detroit in the beginning of the 20th 
century, enticed by manufacturing jobs. The ample supply of workers, and therefore consumers, 
allowed the automobile industry to flourish. After World War II, the Detroit metropolitan area 
thrived; the GI Bill allowed families to buy homes with yards, and their wages at the factories 
were more than enough to buy a car to let them travel from home to work. It seems hard to 
imagine now, but not too long ago, Detroit was the American Dream epitomized. 


As the economy began to place less of an emphasis on manufacturing, Detroit took advantage of 
federal urban-renewal policies that helped American cities stave off the effects of 
deindustrialization in the 1950s and 60s. But its strategy for the use of these funds contributed to 
the city’s downfall. This money was put into the construction of large institutions downtown— 
stadiums, universities, and hospitals—that surrounding residents could never afford to patronize. 
A lack of investment in services for the city's residents, along with discrimination in housing and 
employment, kept black Detroiters in the city’s lowest economic tiers. This was an invisible 


problem for city officials, as they used their highest-earning residents to measure how the city 
fared as a whole. 


When Detroit’s racial composition began to change, there were no attempts to rectify the actions 
that targeted and punished residents of color. That population grew quickly, and decreasing 
employment opportunities were increasingly preventing this community from contributing to the 
city’s economy. It cost Detroit greatly to deny this population a place to thrive, and it could cost 
the Twin Cities, too. 


Of course, there are important differences between Detroit and Minneapolis. In the Twin Cities, 
the economy is more diversified and relies on stable white-collar employment rather than blue- 
collar labor. However, these two cities have comparable difficulties when it comes to their non- 
white populations. Detroit’s economic problems are directly related to policies and actions that 
deliberately excluded black residents from the city’s progress. This exclusion occurred while the 
city was championed as a welcoming middle-class haven that was ideal for people to start their 
adult lives—much like is Minneapolis today. 


The policies that Thompson cites as responsible for keeping “the poorest areas from falling too 
far behind” were designed for a population that looks very different from what Minnesota looks 
like in 2015. The Minnesota Miracle Plan of 1971, which was mentioned in 


Thompson’s article, required all municipalities in the metropolitan Twin Cities area “to 
contribute almost half their growth in their commercial tax revenues” to a fund that would be 
invested directly back into the community. This served the area well until 2002, when the 
Minnesota Legislature revised its property- and income- tax systems. This resulted in a nearly 10 
percent decrease in revenue-raising capacity between 1999 and 2002. Since 2002, 90 percent of 
municipalities in Minnesota have seen their tax revenues drop another nine percent. Even with 
these cuts the Twin Cities still experience lower overall rates of poverty than other cities around 
the country. But poverty is increasing, and it is largely centralized in the Twin Cities’ 
communities of color. 


As the demographics of Minneapolis-St. Paul continue to change, it is clear that the area is ill 
equipped to deal with racial tensions. White Twin City residents express their discomfort with a 
more diverse city in interesting ways: a political "scandal" this past autumn dubbed Pointergate 
unproductively raised dubious questions about a new mayor, black men are harassed in the city’s 
public spaces, and municipalities bring criminal charges against protestors associated with the 
Black Lives Matter movement, all while the Twin Cities possess the highest rates of racial 
employment discrepancy in the nation. These issues will become more complex as the Twin 
Cities' immigrant population continues to grow. 


For Minneapolis to remain successful, the progressive policies of the 1960s and 1970s must 
evolve to reflect the changing populations, prioritizing affordable housing, neighborhood 
integration, and investment in public education and health services. That would be the real 
miracle, and the model to transfer to other cities. 


* This post originally stated that Detroit is bankrupt. The city formally emerged from bankruptcy 
on December 10, 2014. We regret the error. 


Jessica Nickrand is a doctoral candidate in the History of Science, Technology, and Medicine 
program at the University of Minnesota-Twin Cities. 


George Floyd Was Killed in My 
Neighborhood 


Like every part of America, Powderhorn, Minneapolis, has always struggled with racism. 
Growing up there, the author learned that early on. 


BY SAFY-HALLAN FARAH 





VANITY FAIR, 6/11/2020 


On May 26, I woke up to the news that an African American man named George Floyd, 
46 years old, was killed 12 blocks from my home—in front of Cup Foods, an Arab- 
American mom-and-pop corner store my family and I would infrequently patronize, one 
of the only ones still standing in our expeditiously gentrifying neighborhood. 


The owner of Cup Foods, Mahmoud Abumayyaleh, had received a call from one of his 
employees that an officer—who we all know now is Derek Chauvin—was killing a man in 
front of the store—the same man that another employee, moments before, had called 911 
on. Abumayyaleh has told reporters that he told his employee, “Call the police on the 
police. And make sure you record it.” Over the next 24 hours, the solution Abumayyaleh 
proposed—calling the police on the police after a young clerk had already called the 
police—stitched itself into a human centipede of poor crisis management. 


Those 12 blocks are shorter than the sprawling blocks on Lake Street, where the bulk of 
the civil unrest sputtered shortly after Floyd’s murder, so they’ve always felt more like 
six blocks in my head, but I fact-checked and the store is exactly one mile from my 
home. My spatial awareness and reasoning has eroded over time, which is to be 
expected after 29 years rotating around the sun and still being incapable of unfucking 
myself from the idea that my home and my body are the nucleus of the universe. Iam 
aware of the limitations of the personal essay, of how solipsistically gazing down the 


rabbit hole of myself to excavate truths feels trite and performative at best, and at worst, 
diminishes a story’s long-term tellability. But please bear with me, as I try to make sense 
of the neighborhood that I’ve resided in since the birth of my brother, Hussein, in 2000, 
and the joyous and painful memories I associate with this city. 


It was an ordinary, lackadaisical late spring day. One of those days where the boredom 
made all the days preceding it blurrily collapse together in a dizzying way. The air was 
sticky, humid, and I wasn’t sure if it was a Tuesday or a Friday, the beginning of the 
month or the end of it. I marked the passage of time by whatever was on television. With 
the way basic cable plans of the aughts were structured, there wasn’t that much to 
watch, so my sister Huffan and I enjoyed biking for hours. We could only bike around 
the block because my mom was paranoid that we’d get abducted, which is an 
understandable fear that I’ve now adapted to being a grown woman. We were 
unsupervised, after all, as both our parents worked long hours to afford the mortgage. 
Biking proved to be a boon for our unfettered ennui. When biking in circles in the 
baking sun felt redundant, we kept ourselves entertained the only way a couple of 
preteen sheltered-but-free latchkey kids could: by stopping to admire the prettiest 
lawns, taking excursions into our alley, and staring at the passersby walking in the 
direction of Bloomington Avenue, Lake Street, or Chicago Avenue, trying to guess what 
their deals were. The longer we looked at our surroundings, at least it seems to me now, 
the more every detail seemed profound, brimming with vibrancy and significance. The 
neighborhood became a museum, and we came of age there. 


I was the one who suggested, one day, that we peek inside an unmarked cardboard box 
two doors over, in front of the shady rental building. (What did they rent anyway?) I was 
known to do that, stick my nose in things. Blithely unconcerned with how I looked to 
myself, much less how I looked to other people, I didn’t quite know where my nose 
belonged yet. Back then, I wore dookie braids, oversized T-shirts, and basketball shorts 
like it was a lieutenant’s uniform. The look was easier to pull off than the lifestyle that 
came with the cool-girl, Delia’s Catalog digs I fiended for; being an unintentional 
tomboy was more accessible for a chubby Black Somali girl whose family still hadn’t 
hopscotched over the line from “poor” to “lower-middle class” in the Powderhorn 
neighborhood of South Minneapolis. 


My sister and I careened on our bikes, stopping in front of the box. I lurched toward it, 
wobbling bow-legged with the bike’s various tubes between my legs, and looked inside. 
It was filled with mail. I can’t say I knew what my exact reasoning was for being so nosy, 
but I can say without a shadow of a doubt that my intention was not to commit a federal 
crime. But to the white man who ran up to us, screaming hysterically, threatening to call 
the cops on us, we were criminal-minded. He ascribed nefarious intentions to our 
juvenile curiosity (“federal crime” were his words, not mine) before we could even 
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explain ourselves. All my words—“we didn’t mean anything by it,” “we just wanted to 
look”—were met with incredulity. I resent that we even needed to explain ourselves, that 
he couldn’t just see how scared we were on our faces, how innocent and pure we were. 
Fearing what he was capable of—we were familiar with Dateline and 60 Minutes, we at 
least had the channels those programs appeared on—we booked it home. We kept 


looking back at him, as we jaggedly rounded the corner, stomping on the pedals. 


After that day, I would point my nose toward the sky, trying to appear as incurious as 
possible, or I would orient it toward the ground, trying to be inconspicuous, invisible. 
How I looked to my white neighbors if I gawked at a stranger’s garden, touched 
anything in stores, or sustained eye contact with a random person for too long may not 
have mattered before, but now it did. I became acutely aware, though I didn’t have the 
language at the time, that white people possess a sort of social-emotional illiteracy, a 
blind spot, that impairs their ability to read the expressions on Black faces. Fear in our 
eyes is criminality, girly busybody-ness is untrustworthiness, and everything a Black 
person does is suspicious and racially coded. The clinical term for this is agnosia, which 
is usually caused by brain damage. 


Minneapolis, my beautiful backyard museum, has exposed me to many kinds of people, 
so many kinds of white people in particular. I still can’t, after all these years, say with 
certainty that all white people in Minneapolis are one way, but at the same time, the act 
of qualifying general statements about white people is a fool’s errand, and I like to save 
my futile optimism for more important things, like the possibility of Rilo Kiley getting 
back together. I suppose if I had to accurately quantify how many white people I am 
specifically referring to, “almost all white people” would be more apt. But “almost all 
white people” is clunky, imprecise, in the specter of institutional racism. It doesn’t roll 
off the tongue the way compact, sweeping pronouncements do. 


Most of our neighbors weren’t like the man my sister and I encountered that day, but we 
learned that was only because that man didn’t know us. The ones who knew us assigned 
an infantilizing immigrant nobility to us; we could do no wrong in their eyes because of 
our hardworking African parents, which sounds wonderful at first, but not for all the 
people on the other side of that psychic barrier, or on the other side of the city, who 
they don’t know. On many occasions, my mother had to plead with our neighbor, let’s 
call her Emma-—a geriatric white woman who looks like, with the right wig, Kathy 

Bates could play her in a movie—to not call the cops on the Black boyfriends of the two 
white neighbor girls across the alleyway. She couldn’t see what my family saw: their 
intelligence, their kindness, their inherent dignity, the fact that they were having fun 
fixing cars in the garage, not committing a crime. She wanted to thoughtlessly interrupt 
their fun. Other neighbors, a Desi couple who owned the corner store on our block, 
introduced me to the intraracial layers of this: They'd make Black customers, primarily 
African Americans, come in the store one at a time, but my sister and I could enter in 
tandem to buy our Fruitopia and hot Cheetos because they had encountered us vis-a-vis 
our parents first. Gentrification later did a David Copperfield—esque disappearing act 
with their little business, replacing it with an overpriced Holiday gas station one block 
away. 


The intraracial component factors heavily into this city’s white people problem. It’s a 
symptom of white supremacy, so the finger can always be pointed back at white people, 
but to only assign the blame to them is a flagrant oversimplification. A pattern that I’ve 
observed over time is that nonblack people of color with any sort of relational power by 
dint of skin tone or class ambitions are active participants and shareholders of Black 
inequity in this city. It’s not surprising, then, that an Arab-American establishment got 
caught in a game of telephone with the Minneapolis police, tethering themselves to the 
cosmic chain of fault in George Floyd’s death under the knee of Derek Chauvin as other 
cops watched him slowly suffocate. 


Even the Indigenous population here, who have been systematically excluded from 
upward mobility, occasionally have their centuries-old racial wounds and anxieties— 
which white people federally, locally, and interpersonally have inflamed—brush up 
against Black pain and injury, like in the case of the 2013 South High riots. The Somali- 
American students, too, kicked and punched in every direction. Their own internal anti- 
Blackness, like an autoimmune disease, externalized in the general direction of mostly 


African American students, even though they were the primary targets of the violence. 
The local news mischaracterized it as a “food fight” gone awry. My younger 

sister Habbon, a bystander, who was there when the rioting erupted in her cafeteria, 
narrowly escaped being pummeled by the misplaced righteous rage of her peers that 
Valentine’s Day. The brown and Black student population tried cannibalizing each other 
like a scene out of Lord of the Flies, but the pendulum has swung again, and the critical 
mass is finally swelling toward liberation. On the 28th of May, seven years since those 
riots, my sister was almost teargassed near the looted Target by a more formidable 
opponent: the police. When she came home, she told me of the exhilaration of the 
protest, how she'd left her glasses at home but could still witness the beauty and 
euphoria of the surrounding ruins: “It’s really beautiful to look at. I love watching the 
flames. I love watching the residue of the ruins of things that once were, it’s just 
beautiful.” 


The next morning, the same ruins proved to be a Rorschach inkblot for white 
Minneapolis, evidence of their social-emotional illiteracy, of how they can’t read the 
anguished grins on our faces. Had they found it beautiful too? Maybe some did, but the 
optics—in good faith or not—of the Karen Klean-up Krew that descended upon the 

city, virtue-signaling with their brooms, seemed a tad askew. At a traffic stop, on the way 
to move all of the active files out of my mom’s office, I stuck my head out the window of 
our van, and yelled in the direction of a white woman sweeping the sidewalk with her 
children, “Hey, ya got any brooms left?” The woman, earnestly replied sweetly, “Yes! Do 
you need one?” Because I hadn’t timed the joke and we were still sitting at the stoplight, 
I yelled back—in the Minnesota Nice way that all of the locals, regardless of race or 
ethnicity, deploy to passive-aggressively communicate with each other—“Uhh, I’m 
kidding! Sorry!” 


A Minneapolis Neighborhood Vowed 
to Check Its Privilege. It’s Already 
Being Tested. 


By Caitlin Dickerson 
e New York Times, Published June 24, 2020Updated July 21, 2020 


MINNEAPOLIS — When Shari Albers moved three decades ago into Powderhorn Park, 
a tree-lined Minneapolis neighborhood known as a haven to leftist activists and 
bohemian artists like herself, she went to work sprucing it up. 


She became a block club leader, organizing her mostly white neighbors to bring in 
playgrounds and help tackle longstanding issues with crime. 


On many nights, she banged on the car windows of men who had come to solicit 
prostitutes outside her door, she said. She kept meticulous notes when dozens of men 
would gather in a circle for gang meetings in the park across from her house. After each 
episode, she called the police. 


But times have changed. After the death of George Floyd at the hands of the police, Ms. 
Albers, who is white, and many of her progressive neighbors have vowed to avoid calling 
law enforcement into their community. Doing so, they believed, would add to the pain 
that black residents of Minneapolis were feeling and could put them in danger. 


Already, that commitment is being challenged. Two weeks ago, dozens of multicolored 
tents appeared in the neighborhood park. They were brought by homeless people who 
were displaced during the unrest that gripped the city. The multiracial group of roughly 
300 new residents seems to grow larger and more entrenched every day. They do 
laundry, listen to music and strategize about how to find permanent housing. Some are 
hampered by mental illness, addiction or both. 


Their presence has drawn heavy car traffic into the neighborhood, some from drug 
dealers. At least two residents have overdosed in the encampment and had to be taken 
away in ambulances. 


The influx of outsiders has kept Ms. Albers awake at night. Though it is unlikely to 
happen, she has had visions of people from the tent camp forcing their way into her 
home. She imagines using a baseball bat to defend herself. 


Not being able to call the police, as she has done for decades, has shaken her. 


“I am afraid,” she said. “I know my neighbors are around, but I’m not feeling grounded 
in my city at all. Anything could happen.” 





The video of Mr. Floyd’s death and the outcry over racial injustice that came 

after has awakened many white Americans to a reality that people of color have known 
their whole lives: The scores of police killings they have seen in the news in recent years 
were not one-off incidents, but part of a systemic problem of the dehumanization of 
black people by the police. 








In the city where the movement began, residents are not surprised that it is being taken 
especially seriously in Powderhorn Park, just blocks from Mr. Floyd’s deadly encounter 
with the police. For decades, the community has been a refuge for scrappy working-class 


activists with far-left politics. The biggest day of the year, locals often boast, is the May 
Day parade celebrating laborers. 


Though it is one of the most diverse neighborhoods in Minneapolis, with black residents 
making up about 17 percent of the population, white people make up the largest group. 
About a third of the population is Latino. 


Since the camp appeared, the community has organized shifts for delivering warm 
meals, medical care and counseling to people living in the park. They persuaded officials 
to back off an eviction notice served shortly after the campers arrived. 


But many in the neighborhood, who were already beleaguered from the financial 
stresses of the coronavirus, now say they are eager for the campers to move on to stable 
housing away from the park. 





“I’m not being judgmental,” said Carrie Nightshade, 44, who explained that she no 
longer felt comfortable letting her children, 12 and 9, play in the park by themselves. 
“It’s not personal. It’s just not safe.” 


On Friday, she sat in a shared backyard with four other women who live in neighboring 
houses. The women, four of whom are white, had called a meeting to vent about the 
camp. 


Angelina Roslik burst into tears, explaining that she had spent the past four years 
fleeing unstable housing conditions and was struggling more than she cared to admit 
with the chaos the camp had brought into the neighborhood. Linnea Borden said she 
had stopped walking her dog through the park because she was tired of being catcalled. 
“My emotions change every 30 seconds,” said Tria Houser, who is part Native American. 


The women agreed to let any property damage, including to their own homes, go 
ignored and to request a block party permit from the city to limit car traffic. Rather than 
turn to law enforcement if they saw anyone in physical danger, they resolved to call the 
American Indian Movement — a national organization created in 1968 to address Native 
American grievances such as police brutality — which had been policing its own 
community locally for years. 


But some people in the neighborhood have already found their best-laid plans to avoid 
calling the police harder to execute than they had imagined. 


Last Thursday night, Joseph Menkevich found a black man wearing a hospital bracelet 
passed out in the elevator of his apartment building two blocks away from the park. Mr. 
Menkevich, who is white, quickly phoned a community activist but she did not pick up. 
He felt he had no choice but to call 911, so he did, but requested an ambulance only, not 
the police. 


Ultimately, a white police officer arrived at the scene. The officer checked the situation 
out briefly and then returned to his squad car. 


“It didn’t resolve in a way that I had hoped,” Mr. Menkevich said. “All they did was offer 
to bring him back to the hospital. He refused, so they kicked him out on a rainy night.” 


The impulse many white Powderhorn Park residents have to seek help from community 
groups rather than from the police is being felt in neighborhoods across the country. But 
some are finding the commitment hard to stand by when faced with the complex 
realities of life. While friends, neighbors and even family members in Powderhorn Park 
agree to avoid calling the police at all costs, it has been harder to establish where to draw 
the line. 


Tobie Miller, Ms. Albers’s 34-year-old daughter, lives just a block away from her 
mother, but lately, she said, they have felt a world apart. Ms. Miller began a concerted 
effort last year to challenge her own privileges by taking a class on racial biases. 


She worries that a lot of what has been written about the camp on community message 
boards has been influenced by racial profiling. To the extent that illegal activity is going 
on in the park, Ms. Miller does not blame the tent residents. “My feeling around it is 
those are symptoms of systemic oppression,” she said. “And that’s not on them.” 


Some of the self-examination she and her mother have done recently has led them to the 
same place. Ms. Miller came to see her decision to buy a home in the neighborhood as 
potentially preventing a person of color from doing so. And while Ms. Albers used to feel 
only pride about the work she put in to revitalizing the community, now, she sees her 
work as gentrification that may have pushed out nonwhite residents. The 
neighborhood’s black population has dropped more than five percentage points since 
2000. 


Sheldon Stately Sr., 43, grew up in Powderhorn Park with his grandmother, one of the 
community’s few black homeowners at the time. He returned there recently in a tent. 
Mr. Stately said he had been homeless for three years after he could not make rent and 
lost his identification, which he could not afford to replace. 


“I would like to get back working and feel better about my life,” he said. 


On a recent afternoon, Sarah Kenney and Diane Cullumber, who are both white, were 
speedwalking behind their toddler sons through the park leading up to the camp. Ms. 
Kenney had been volunteering there a few times a week. 


She said the experience had challenged her to consider not only the safety of her own 
family, which has a comfortable home and locked doors to retreat behind when they feel 
uncomfortable, but also that of people living outside without protection. Ms. Cullumber 
agreed. 


Some people of color in the neighborhood, however, said they were skeptical that the 
community would allow the encampment to stay. “This thing is probably going to last 
two or three weeks,” said Aza Ochoa, a Mexican and Native American father who was 
walking through the park with his three children, 12, 11 and 6. Several Spanish-speaking 


members of the community said they had not been able to take part in collective 
discussions about the camp because they were in English. 


Akhmiri Sekhr-Ra, a black woman who rented in Powderhorn Park for 10 years, said she 
was making plans to move back with her daughter. Though Ms. Sekhr-Ra said she had 
had a personal no-police policy for years, she questioned whether her white former 
neighbors would be able to stick to theirs. “If something really goes down that makes 
people uncomfortable, I think they’re going to call,” she said. 


Mitchell Erickson’s fingers began dialing 911 last week before he had a chance to even 
consider alternatives, when two black teenagers who looked to be 15, at most, cornered 
him outside his home a block away from the park. 


One of the boys pointed a gun at Mr. Erickson’s chest, demanding his car keys. 


Flustered, Mr. Erickson handed over a set, but it turned out to be house keys. The 
teenagers got frustrated and ran off, then stole a different car down the street. 


Mr. Erickson said later that he would not cooperate with prosecutors in a case against 
the boys. After the altercation, he realized that if there was anything he wanted, it was to 
offer them help. But he still felt it had been right to call the authorities because there 
was a gun involved. 


Two days after an initial conversation, his position had evolved. “Been thinking more 
about it,” he wrote in a text message. “I regret calling the police. It was my instinct but I 
wish it hadn’t been. I put those boys in danger of death by calling the cops.” 


What about the fact that the boys had put his life in danger? 


“Yeah I know and yeah it was scary but the cops didn’t really have much to add after I 
called them,” he replied. “I haven’t been forced to think like this before. So I would have 
lost my car. So what? At least no one would have been killed.” 


At a Crossroads: The Evolution 
of George Floyd Square 


History is on the line for 38th and Chicago, where George Floyd was 
pinned under the knee of a police officer. Residents, activists, businesses, 
and public officials have clashing visions for how and when the 
intersection should reopen. 


By Erik Tormoen 


Minnesota Monthly, April 14, 2021 


Editor’s Note: A shorter version of this story went to press prior to the police killing of 
Daunte Wright in Brooklyn Center. For resources on donating and healing in the 
aftermath of the police-involved death of another Black man and the civil unrest that 
followed, click here. 


On a warm Saturday afternoon in March 2021, Theodore “Butchy” Austin’s 
trumpet rings through the barricaded intersection known as George Floyd Square. 


It's sunny, and the four-block zone in south Minneapolis is lightly peopled as a little 
girl on a bike glides south along Chicago Avenue. Over a backing band, a few 
singers cry, “So | will shout with the voice of triumph!” The church parking lot on the 
corner is hosting a cookout, a grocery giveaway, and exuberant prayer: “We did not 
ask for it, Father’—a man’s voice rises, sShakes—“but you landed here.” 


This is the intersection of 38th Street and Chicago Avenue. On 38th, between 
Interstate 35W and Hiawatha Avenue, you'll find a busy west-to-east stretch of small 
eateries and businesses. Chicago Avenue is a wide connector that crosses 
Minnehaha Creek and continues north to Midtown Global Market, a fortress-like 
food hall full of international vendors. Today's event in the church parking lot is the 
first in a Saturday series meant to heal the neighborhood after a traumatic year. 


On the intersection’s four corners, you'll find the Cup Foods convenience store; the 
Dragon Wok Chinese restaurant; an abandoned gas station where the red letters of 
“Speedway” have been painted over to read “Peoples’ Way,” with a fire pit situated 
between the pumps; and the roughly four-decades-old Worldwide Outreach for 
Christ Ministries. 


After things wrap up, Butchy walks his bike a quarter mile west to the home he 
Shares with his wife and four young kids. In the alley behind his house, he pulls out 
a wagon and tosses in a few water bottles, among several Sunny Ds and Red Bulls, 
then leads it back to the intersection. Along the way, someone tucks in some 
protest signs, as well. 


Concrete Jersey barriers block all four entrances to the intersection. City officials 
have discussed reopening 38th and Chicago to the everyday drone of cars and 
buses for well over six months now. In mid-February, Minneapolis Mayor Jacob Frey 
said the city would remove the barricades by the end of April. 


Butchy’s response, which he wrote on a city survey about reopening the square, 
was the same as the slogan on the protest signs, soon to pop up in local lawns and 
shop windows: “No Justice, No Streets.” 


“As a Black man in this community, and even in this country, we've always 
approached life a little differently than the average person might, always 
understanding that we may be perceived as a threat, knowing that we are nota 
threat in those very moments,” he says. In 2019, he moved back to the 
neighborhood after time away, into the house next door to his childhood home. He 
considers it part of God’s plan for him that he would come back right before 
something monumental happened. “In the wake of George Floyd, this is an 
opportunity for our voices to finally get heard.” 


38th and Chicago: Before George Floyd 


Although George Floyd Square is only about a year old, the conditions leading to its 
existence go back generations. 


The intersection sits at the meeting point of four neighborhoods: Central, 
Powderhorn Park, Bancroft, and Bryant. The working and middle classes of a 
business-owning, home-buying Black community once flourished in this southern 
region of Minneapolis. But in the 1960s, the construction of Interstate 35W speared 
through that prosperity. The highway displaced residents and razed more that 50 
sguare blocks, Meanwhile, decades of racially discriminatory policies not only 
segregated Twin Cities neighborhoods but prevented Black families from owning 
homes and accruing wealth. Milwaukee, Wisconsin, is the only U.S. metro area with 
a wider earnings gap between Black and white residents than Minneapolis, which 





ranks among the worst in racial inequities across education, employment, and 
other measures of opportunity. 


Minneapolis police are at least seven times more likely to use force against Black 
people than white people, according to city data collected between 2015 and 2020 





by The New York Times. Within that time, the Twin Cities have witnessed a chain of 
protests roused by the police killings of men of color: Jamar Clark in 2015, Philando 
Castile in 2016, Thurman Blevins Jr. and Travis Jordan in 2018, and Kobe Dimock- 
Heisler and Brian J. Quinones in 2019. Yet the killing of George Floyd went public in 
a newly graphic way. And when it happened, Minnesotans were already living at a 
more intense frequency; folks nationwide had retracted indoors that spring as the 
novel coronavirus pandemic stretched onward. 


A viral cellphone video sparked it all on May 25, 2020. It showed Floyd, a 46-year-old 
Black man, pleading for air more than 20 times. A white officer, Derek Chauvin, 
pressed his knee into the back of Floyd’s neck for nine and a half minutes outside of 
Cup Foods. An employee at the store had called 911 on Floyd for allegedly using a 
fake $20 bill, and about 90 minutes later, Floyd was pronounced dead at a hospital. 


Even before Floyd, this intersection marked a fraught crossroads, notes Dr. Yohuru 
Williams, a professor of history who focuses on racial justice at the University of St. 
Thomas in St. Paul. Many of Minneapolis’ historically rooted problems with racial 
inequity overlap here, a site known for gentrification, gang membership, and Black 
businesses trying to make it. 


“It's not only an intersection in terms of it being a place where roads cross; it’s an 
intersection in terms of where issues meet, where poverty, inequality, 
homelessness, Jim Crow justice converge in a very visible form—at 38th and 
Chicago,” Dr. Williams says. “[The intersection] can be a stand-in for thousands of 
communities across the country that are very similar.” 


Protests of thousands surged in the Twin Cities, in streets and on highways, 
demanding justice for George Floyd and the arrest of the four officers involved in 


his apprehension. The movement caught on across the globe, in cities like London, 
Madrid, and Rio de Janeiro. At night, civil unrest broke windows, burned buildings. 
(Reports of white supremacist agitators spread.) There was the sense of a tectonic 
shift, and the hope among protesters that this one would last. 


Overnight Change 


In multiple ways, it proved to be a reckoning. “It was clear that the coronavirus, the 
pandemic, was negatively impacting Black and brown people at higher rates,” 
Andrea Jenkins, vice president of the Minneapolis City Council, observes, “and so it 
really uncovered this level of intrinsic, inherent racism in our society—and then that 
murder really exasperated that feeling.” 


In late May and early June, immediately after Floyd's killing, 38th and Chicago— 
ground zero—burst into a new, vibrant identity. Split between two Minneapolis City 
Council jurisdictions, the intersection is partially overseen by Jenkins, whose 
domain is Ward 8, while the northeast side of the intersection, where Floyd was 
pinned by police, is represented by Council Member Alondra Cano, of Ward 9. 


Jenkins has lived in a house two blocks from the intersection for 23 years. She is a 
poet and the country’s first openly trans Black woman elected to public office, 
serving since 2018. Before then, in her almost 13 years as a policy aide, she was 
already calling 38th and Chicago “the soul of Minneapolis.” It has remained central 
to the African American community, she explains. It’s “where Black culture 
thrived”—where Prince, former mayor Sharon Sayles Belton, and Judge LaJune 
Lange grew up. After a midcentury of government-sanctioned disinvestment, 
lasting through a cocaine epidemic and the domino closures of Black businesses, 
the area has ached for redevelopment. 


Jenkins launched her city council campaign here, she says—they ordered food from 
Cup Foods. Her policy work has helped christen area businesses, like the Chicago 
Avenue Fire Arts Center, which trains young people in metal works, and the Seward 
Co-op Friendship Store a few blocks away. “For the past 10 years or so, we have 


seen lots of improvement,” she says. She recalls how the Central neighborhood 
even closed off the streets to host a roller skating party here two years ago. Since 
taking office, Jenkins has also backed a long-in-the-making, 10-year development 
plan called 38th Street Thrive. Approved by the council in March, it will, in part, 
build affordable senior housing, a mental health agency, and an incubator space for 
Black entrepreneurs, Dreamland on 38th—named for the cafe that drew Black 
luminaries in the ‘30s. 


With the intersection’s closure, Jenkins says, parts of the region’s historic struggle 
have flared up. “There very much has been a gang presence at 38th and Chicago for 
a long time. The Bloods. It is no secret,” she says. Before, the growth had enabled a 
kind of coexistence. “| would walk up to 38th and Chicago with no deep concerns. 
We used to have a gas station and a 7-Eleven—now we don't. We used to have 
thriving businesses—now, those businesses are bleeding, bleeding money that they 
desperately need to feed their families.” 


Still, when the intersection first closed, she understood why. “Initially, it felt so 
organic,” she says, “and so appropriate.” 


Within a few days, thousands of daily visitors had funneled in from across the 
globe. At the start of a hotter-than-average Minnesota summer, they came to pay 
respects, to scream or bow their heads in grief, and to fill out or lead protests. 


There were all kinds of media—“documentary filmmakers, Swiss news anchors, 
every cable station in America, The Guardian, the AP, New York Times, Washington 
Post, the L.A. Times.” Jenkins says she now has the cellphone numbers of NBC's Ali 
Velshi and CNN's Don Lemon. As her first public comment, she sang “Amazing 
Grace” at a press conference, face mask dangling from one ear. 


It was Surreal, and in some ways, it still is. Jenkins’ neighborhood, her ward, the 
intersection she has adopted—it was being livestreamed to the entire world. 
“This is me,” she says. 


As a poet, she can see the many stories—all true, all different. “Some really speak to 
the power of a community,” she notes. “And | think some really speak to the deep, 
adverse actions of what we might call lawlessness, or—” She pauses, turning 
something over mentally. “I really hesitate to use that word.” Her laugh is slow, 
nervous. “Because it suggests something. And the word is ‘anarchy.’ But in some 
ways, we do see that, sort of, playing out. It’s not helping.” 


Summer at the Square 


In visualizing how 38th and Chicago transformed into George Floyd Square, it’s 
difficult to say whether it could exist without the barricades. 


The City of Minneapolis’ website says the Public Works Department put in the 
barricades on the day of Floyd's killing. But some protesters have documented this 
day as June 2, after community members already set out their own barricades to 
prevent vehicles from disturbing an ever-churning public vigil. 


Since then, a monument has taken over as George Floyd Square's defining image. 
Fresh into the aftermath of Floyd's killing, artist Jordan Powell Karis drove up from 
Denver, according to a November interview on Instagram. He ultimately wanted to 
build something that was “structurally there, that they can’t just walk with and 
take.” The result: a fist, towering atop a pillar-like forearm. Constructed of wood, it 
evoked the clenched-fist logo made popular by the Black Panther political group in 
the 1960s. It seems to burst through the middle of the square even today—remade 
in steel and visible from blocks away. 


On May 28, a small group of non-Black artists took it upon themselves to paint a 
mural on the south side of Cup Foods. It frames a portrait of Floyd within a 
sunflower, as well as the names of other Black victims of police violence. 


The day the mural was finished, Gov. Tim Walz set a nightly curfew in response to 
unrest that had, by then, galvanized the nation. But it couldn't empty the square. 


Graffiti artist and south Minneapolis native Peyton Scott Russell contributed a 
sobering, 12-foot-tall black-and-white portrait of Floyd—affixed to a bus shelter and 
a magnet for visitors’ offerings. 


In early June, a group of men from a Texas church wheeled wooden crucifixes into 
the center. They placed their hands on the shoulders of those open to prayer. 


One evening, a local Native American artist, Joe Geary, set up an enormous 
dreamcatcher, to conduct the good energy and block the bad. That same day, 
under an intense sun, a Minnesota-based traditional African healer knelt on the 
street before the mural, wailed into the sky, and burned sage to lift the senses. “On 
the eighth day of someone's passing, we like to try to elevate their spirit,” the 
healer, Gogo Nyazzendara, told me. “We're not even supposed to say the name of 
the person before those eight days, just so they can transcend easily. But with all 
the mourning, and all the anger, and all the sadness surrounding this—of George 
Floyd and police brutality—it’s just unearthed so much, that his spirit stays until we 
help him elevate.” 


On balmy evenings, DJ Phoenix, a Twin Cities-based emcee, improvised block 
parties near the gas station. The community had rallied to bring in sound 
equipment, he said. Mixing joy and anguish, he led a diverse crowd in the “Cha Cha 
Slide,” peppered with the call-and-response “Say his name!”—“George Floyd!” 


“We had a minor talk, but there was really no plan to do this,” he told me—adding, 
with a charge of the day's energy, “I shouldn't have to plan on if | can get oxygen. | 
Shouldn't have to plan for that.” 


Along the curbs, offerings ebbed and swelled—flowers and art among protest signs 
and stuffed animals. On the day of Floyd’s Minneapolis memorial service, 
Reverends Al Sharpton and Jesse Jackson came through, as did celebrities Kevin 
Hart, Tiffany Haddish, and Ludacris. In mid-June, on Twitter, the Minneapolis Police 
Department pledged not to disrupt the offerings. 


Jenkins recalls a beautiful Juneteenth celebration at the square. “There was this 
sense of camaraderie.” 


Summer wore on, and the crowds of tourists and media thinned. But the barricades 
remained. 


The 24 Demands 


As well as an open-air memorial, George Floyd Square has become an example of 
occupation protest. 


Dr. Yohuru Williams, the history professor, tracks occupation back to 1894. To lobby 
for the creation of jobs amid an economic crisis, populist businessman Jacob Coxey 
led a march of unemployed workers to the U.S. Capitol. “Essentially, what he did in 
addressing that group was Say, ‘We choose to march to the Capitol because this is 
the property of the people,” he explains. “It’s this idea that, in our democratic 
republican form of government, ultimate power rests with the people.” 


Other occupations have taken over college campuses and public parks, exercising a 
kind of “right to the city.” Occupy Wall Street popped up nationally in 2011. Some of 
the Hong Kong protesters of 2014 squatted on major city intersections. 


When the City of Minneapolis first said it would reopen 38th and Chicago, in August, 
protesters refused to leave. 


On August 7, protest representatives submitted 24 demands in the form of 
the “Justice Resolution 001” document. Reportedly drawn from talks with 





community members, the document asks, “What does justice look like?” 


Some demands call for big, top-down changes in law enforcement that experts say 
could take years—ending qualified immunity, requiring professional liability 
insurance for police. Others ask for “accountability and transparency” in a list of 
prior local police killings of people of color. Others seek public investments—like 


$400,000 in new jobs for area youth, funding for integrative health services for local 
residents, and a rent-to-own option applied to new housing. As a set of 
commandments, it itemizes the fact that “Justice for George Floyd” resounds 
deeply, beyond Floyd, all the way back to the city's and the nation’s racist 
foundations. 


And as far as protest demands go, Dr. Williams says, “24 is a big number.” Jeanelle 
Austin, the lead caretaker of George Floyd Square, counters that it’s a small ask 
given the need. But Dr. Williams notes that the Black Panther Party had a 10-point 
plan, and the Montgomery bus boycott made just three demands. 


Public support of an occupation protest gets tricky, he says, if the public perceives it 
as jettisoning the law, or reverting to what scholars call “popular 
constitutionalism’”—“simply stepping away from the rules and establishing our own 
rules in this space, and devil may care,” he says. A protest, in contrast, remains tied 
to its demands. 


Marcia Howard, a 47-year-old Black woman who lives near the square, has helped 
lead the occupation since last summer. She is a rousing, electric presence—an 
English teacher and a former Marine. 


On a bright mid-March afternoon, she is as busy as always. Her work covers the 
square’s logistical upkeep, media relations, and twice-daily meetings with 
community members at the gas station. 


“| don't see beyond the end of my nose and these barricades,” she tells me. “When 
people are trying to ideate how the future of George Floyd Square will be, or look, 
and they talk about street names, or monuments, and promenades where people 
can stroll—I can’t think that. It’s leverage, to get the demands met from Justice 
Resolution 001. Those 24 demands are where our communities—Bancroft, Bryant, 
Powderhorn, and Central—are seeking redress for historical inequity. 
Disenfranchisement, underinvestment, overpolicing, overcriminalization, 


overpromising, and underdelivering. So, as we stand here on this street, you can 
keep your murals. I’m here for justice.” 


Back on August 14, a spokesperson for the city reported to the Star Tribune, “City 
staff had discussed the possibility of a potential phased reopening, but discussions 
continue with community and no firm plans have been announced.” 


Gridlocked 


In the early Saturday evening of March 6, hours after the musical healing event at 
Worldwide Outreach for Christ, a 30-year-old Black man named Imaz Wright is shot 
and killed outside Cup Foods. 


By March's end, the city reports 19 shootings around 38th and Chicago since the 
intersection closed. At least five in a half-mile radius have been fatal. Police Chief 
Medaria Arradondo says gunshot-detecting activations in the area rose more than 
2,500% from 2019 to 2020. 


Reports describe Wright as a man leaving behind a rough childhood to become a 
mental health practitioner, working with a social service group to guide youth away 
from gang life and drugs. 


Days before the shooting, a few residents of color in and around George Floyd 
Square tell me they actually feel safer since the occupation, with police keeping at 
bay and neighborly bonds tightening. Carlos Becerra, a 28-year-old who says he has 
rented his house a block and a half west of the intersection for four years, says he 
and his wife “haven't been feeling anything but safe” since the intersection closed. 
“We've had a lot of people from the community stop by, asking if we're OK, if we 
need food, water, things like that.” 


Butchy, the trumpet player, says that after growing up in the neighborhood, he 
does not feel as though there is more or less intentional violence. “Those seeking to 
do harm, they will seek to do harm until there are hard changes,” he says. His 


position against reopening the square has not wavered, although he acknowledges 
the shooting as “awful.” 


Cano, of Ward 9, says she sees the other side. “Residents have texted me, called 
me, emailed me over the last nine months, saying, ‘I’m dodging bullets on my front 
lawn. What are you doing about this?” 


“It is a site of tremendous trauma for a lot of people,” Jenkins says in mid-March, 
“and unfortunately that trauma is continuing to manifest because—the people who 
you call ‘caretakers’?” She gives a small, ironic laugh. “Unfortunately, you know, that 
has become more like ‘enablers.’ Enabling criminal activity, enabling destructive 
behaviors, gaslighting neighbors. | have people shooting me emails: ‘Stop lying! Tell 
the truth about 38th and Chicago, because you know that people there are really 
peaceful!’ And I’m saying, yeah, but five people have died there since George Floyd 
was murdered. Like, am | /ying about that?” She says she receives nightly texts 
about gunfire. “Andrea, they just shot up my car,’ ‘My kids are sleeping under the 
bed’—you know, | mean, it’s insane!” 


Experts have cited pandemic tensions—unemployment, online schooling—as 
catalysts of violent crime in cities nationwide. On average, homicides in 20 U.S. 
cities increased 53% in the summer of 2020, according to the nonpartisan Council 
on Criminal Justice research institution, and based on a sample of 34 cities, 
homicide rates were 30% higher in 2020 compared to 2019. (Update: Theories have 





also connected these figures to eroding police-community relations since the 
summer of 2020 and a growth in gun sales.) 


Likewise, reports of violent crime went up in nearly all Minneapolis wards in 2020 
compared to 2019. Jenkins’ Ward 8 saw the steepest rise, at slightly more than 
100%. Most others saw an increase between 20% and 40%, with Cano’s Ward 9 
seeing 33% growth. (Although Ward 5's number of incidents increased about 16%, it 
had the most by far: 1,079, compared to Ward 8’s 282 and Ward 9's 689.) 


Last summer, in police scanner audio, an officer could be heard referring to the 
intersection as a “hot area.” Since then, Minneapolis Police spokesperson John Elder 
has consistently denied the square’s popular description as a “no-go zone” for 
police—also called an “autonomous zone” by the protesters. 


The Powderhorn Park Neighborhood Association and the adjacent Corcoran 
Neighborhood Organization released a joint statement in mid-March declaring that 





they do not see the rise in violent crime as resulting from the closure of 38th and 
Chicago. “Our associations firmly believe that some community members, who 
were willing to cause harm before Mr. Floyd’s murder, actively look for ways to use 
George Floyd Square as a shield to further illegal and detrimental activity in our 
community,” the statement reads. 


Meanwhile, Howard has used social media to document what she describes as the 
work of “opps”—short for “opportunists” or “opposition.” On TikTok in January, she 
posted what appears to be a house's security footage of a car plowing head-on into 
one of the barricades. In another video, she finds a Black Cat firework at a bus stop. 
Then, a car reported as stolen to the city appears in the square, and Howard calls it 
double bait: for cops and for media. She often quips, “There are no coincidences at 
GFS.” 


After a two-victim, non-fatal shooting near the square at the end of December, 
Howard posted a TikTok that appeared to show a caretaker calling a medic. “Even 
though this is a historic site and a protest zone, it is still 38th and Chicago,” she says 
in the video. “Interpersonal beef over here ain’t new.” 


Without knowing the history of the neighborhood, onlookers may come to 
uninformed conclusions, says K.B. Brown, a North Minneapolis business owner and 
member of the Main Street Alliance that serves small businesses in the Twin Cities. 


“| think it’s not fair to sit back and let people blame everything on gang violence, 
and they do the same thing in North Minneapolis,” he says. Brown was convicted of 
second-degree murder in south Minneapolis in 1993. After serving time, he climbed 


his way up, opening Wolfpack Promotionals in 2014. Over the years, he says he 
hasn't seen enough progress by organizations and nonprofits designed to curb 
gang-related violence. “People don't sell drugs because it’s a fun thing to do. People 
sell drugs because they need to try to survive,” he says. “Treating them as if they're 
not a part of the community is not the option out.” 


The Monday after Wright's fatal shooting, the intersection was supposed to be 
bustling, to mark the beginning of Chauvin’s trial season. But all events are 
canceled. Visitors are encouraged to attend a virtual prayer. Howard tells her 
followers on TikTok that the square is closed for those grieving and soberly signs 
off, “No justice, no street. Seek justice.” 


Some residents are sick of bracing themselves. A 51-year-old African American 
woman who did not wish to be named says she has lived for 14 years at the nearby 
intersection of 37th Street and Elliot Avenue. If she hears gunfire at night, she gets 
out of bed and onto the floor. This happened a lot last summer, she says, and it’s 
happening again. She bathes in the dark because she is afraid. She has been 
prescribed sleeping pills because her anxiety keeps her up. Without the buses, it’s 
harder to get to monthly doctor's appointments. Last summer, police found 
Leneesha Columbus, a pregnant 27-year-old who died of a gunshot wound, near 
her home. “I was never afraid of my neighborhood until last summer,” she says. 


She understands the need to end systemic racism. “You need to get justice,” she 
says, “because he didn’t need to die like that.” But she says she does not 
understand the method, and she’s thinking about moving. “I just feel like I’m a 
prisoner in my own neighborhood.” 


Collateral Damage 


To describe how the occupation has aligned with and diverged from history, Dr. 
Williams recalls the Black Panther Party of Oakland, California. In 1967, members 
took it upon themselves to patrol an intersection where kids were getting hit by 





cars. To move the Panthers out, the city put a stoplight in. Thus, the Panthers had 
leveraged the intersection. 


Similarly, the occupation of 38th and Chicago at first “felt like a lot of other historic 
protests that we've seen, where a group of protesters comes to a space and 


mw 


occupies a territory as a way of saying, ‘Pay attention,” Dr. Williams says. 

But where other protests—such as the sit-ins of the ‘50s and ‘60s, he says—have 
had time limits, the occupation of George Floyd Square feels open-ended. “Some of 
the demands were, | think, low-hanging fruit,” he says, pointing to the demand for 
an investigation into the case of Myon Burrell. (Burrell walked free last year after 18 
years in prison for a murder conviction, after an independent legal panel uncovered 


flaws in the Minneapolis police investigation.) “But then, there are other things on 
there”—he notes the demand to ban indemnification of law enforcement officers. “| 


don't know if that’s going to happen anytime soon.” Howard says the demands are 
ultimately negotiable. 


In the meantime, some in and around the intersection have called for attention, 





too. In mid-March, a group of about a dozen residents contributed to a letter to 
the Star Tribune dubbing the square “a revolution by day and a devolution by night,” 
according to the writer, Monica Nilsson. 


A week before that, a GoFundMe campaign launched for four Black businesses at 





38th and Chicago. They were three restaurants and a clothing store—Smoke in the 
Pit, Just Turkey, Dragon Wok, and Finish Touch Boutique. The problem: Customers 
weren't coming through the barricades. 


Rashad West, the 31-year-old business owner of Dragon Wok, who opened just as 
the pandemic was getting underway, says he speaks with his wife every day about 
whether the restaurant can last through Chauvin’s trial season. 


At first, it wasn’t so bad. He started saving, and there were a lot of people at the 
intersection over the summer. “Especially as a Black man here, | understand exactly 


why they locked the streets,” he says. But the 24 demands took him by surprise, 
and he started to feel left out of the conversation. 


He says his attempt at dine-in service stopped short after customers had to hit the 
floor because of gunshots outside. By March, he had received no direct aid from 
the city, and his issue is mostly with them. “Don't allow our utility to be ran through 
the roof when our revenue can't keep up,” he says. “Don't allow our garbage to pile 
up, and then we have to call in, and you send a couple garbage cans out.” He and 
the other business owners have threatened to sue the state for leaving them adrift. 
(Update: A proposal to deploy up to $1 million in $50,000 forgivable loans to small 





businesses and nonprofits in the square was approved by city council vote on April 
16.) 


West believes the city won't move the barricades “until they feel like there’s not 
going to be any damage.” Until then, “they're allowing us to be collateral damage of 
their indecision. And that’s where the anger comes in.” 


Like West, Sam Willis Jr., of Just Turkey, describes the square as a safe zone where 
people can run after committing crimes. “There’s other places—you could go toa 
park in order to make change,” Willis says, of the occupation. “We shouldn't be the 
guinea pigs, you know what | mean?” 


An Abbott Northwestern Hospital employee, who wished to remain anonymous, 
says she has felt unsafe commuting to the hospital, about a 10-minute drive north 
of George Floyd Square. She says she has witnessed “traumatizing” scenes, like an 
apparent scuffle between two men in the middle of traffic that she captured on her 
cellphone. (Abbott and the neighboring Children’s Minnesota hospital did not offer 
comment.) 


Earlsworth Letang, the community engagement director of Midtown Global Market, 
which neighbors Abbott, says he feels safe in the area and has been more 
concerned about the pandemic’'s impact on businesses. To promote the vendors— 
all people of color—he has worked with area organizations to nurture positive 


goings-on, such as the Black Flea Market and an Open Streets Minneapolis event. “If 
people thought it were dangerous, they would not park in the ramp, they would not 
go anywhere, and our goal is to open, to put out seating, so people can sit outside, 
can enjoy a cup of coffee,” he says. 


The protesters have known that business is a concern. One of their 24 demands 
calls for a contingency fund that would compensate businesses at the square. 
Another requests $10 million for public and private investments into south 
Minneapolis businesses and infrastructure. It brings forward a proposal formed by 
the community-led South Minneapolis Public Safety Coalition in 2019. 


“When you look at the cost analysis, to make an impact, you might need $1 billion,” 
says Tabitha Montgomery, executive director of the Powderhorn Park 
Neighborhood Association. She acknowledges that blocking traffic negatively 
impacts businesses. “And yet, traffic flow is always one component of what makes a 
corridor vibrant, right? When you think about North Loop, or 50th and France, or 
other commercial corridors that seem to be bustling all the time, you think about 
the hundreds of millions, if not billions, of dollars of investment that has gone into 
those corridors—the property tax rates, the average median income.” She says the 
city needs to think about massive, long-term redevelopment to see meaningful 
economic justice here. 


Meanwhile, the two bus lines that pass through have been rerouted. Updates to the 
Chicago Avenue line—to be called the D-Line, and meant to serve the nearly 60% of 
residents who are Black, Indigenous, and people of color within a half-mile of the 

line, according to Metro Transit—have omitted 38th and Chicago as a stop for now. 


“The other thing I'll say to you that's probably not very sexy to talk about is that 
there's a rat infestation,” Cano says. She guesses it resulted from last summer's fair- 
like aspect of the intersection. Speaking via Zoom, she jots down a reminder to 
herself to figure out how to take care of it. “Residents have had to take out golf 
clubs and guns to kill and shoot the rats themselves.” (A spokesperson says the city 


received one complaint about rats in the area last fall and baited the sewers in 
response.) 


Sacred Space 


All along, above the ground-level noise, there’s also been transcendence for those 
who stop and listen. 


Ten months after Floyd was killed, in the sleepy season of late winter, Jeanelle 
Austin continues to pay close daily attention here. As the square’s lead caretaker, 
she is working toward eventually showcasing thousands of offerings at a George 


Floyd Global Memorial. 


The barricades today look almost like toll booths. There are makeshift guard 
Shacks, where civilian volunteers greet visitors, offer pandemic-precautionary hand 
Sanitizer, and pull away what look like metal bike racks so delivery trucks, garbage 
trucks, and other vehicles can get through. Community-based medics and members 
of the Agape Movement security service—a coterie of young adults trained to 
“bridge the gap between the community and law enforcement,” and who have an 
office at the intersection—are on hand. 


On Martin Luther King Jr. Day, the wooden monument was replaced with a version 
made of weathering steel. A crew of volunteer fabricators redid the fist with help 
from the Chicago Avenue Fire Arts Center. Today, it rises out of a flower bed 
hemmed in by cinder blocks, with a Pan-African flag flying at the top. 


“| think that going back to business as usual is not an option, because business as 
usual might end in more suffering and more deaths that are absolutely 
unnecessary,” Austin says, of reopening the square. “And so, if the community is 
offering ways to correct that, what's the harm in listening?” 


Austin likes to show up at 6 a.m., picking up any trash before visitors arrive. In 
winter, she sprinkled salt or sand on slippery patches and swept snow off the 


painted outline of an angel marking the place where Floyd drew his last breaths— 
now cordoned off with stanchions. 


Visiting the square last summer, you might have heard the word “sacred” a lot. 
Austin can explain why. 


After growing up in south Minneapolis, blocks from the intersection, Austin went on 
to found a Texas-based coaching organization for racial justice leaders. She has a 
master’s degree in Christian Ethics from a seminary in California, where she 
previously helped lead protests for Black lives lost to police violence. She came 
home after Floyd's killing and started tending to the square in the first week of 
protests. (Jeanelle is “Butchy” Austin’s sister.) 


The sanctity here comes from an interfaith embrace, she says. “When people 
Started laying down flowers and protest signs and objects and artifacts and things 
that were of meaning to them, we naturally called them offerings,” she tells me by 
phone. At sacred sites the world over—like Cenote Sagrado in Mexico, or Bear’s 
Lodge Butte in Wyoming—pilgrims come to leave markers. “I think it’s sacred 
because the people deemed it to be sacred.” 


Twice, the mural was vandalized. In August, the perpetrator—a white male med 
student—was caught spray-painting over Floyd’s eyes. The second time, a message 
read, “[Expletive] Walz Commies & Satan.” The culprit was not apprehended. 


In winter, protesters built a rudimentary ice rink for kids, neighbors formed a 
shoveling crew, and an event in late February expressed Black joy as musicians and 
poets made jubilant sounds in the middle of the intersection. 


When a polar vortex hit, Austin worried about the plant offerings, so she and some 
volunteers crafted a greenhouse north of the monument. “I had consulted with a 
greenhouse contractor, and everyone said, ‘It’s not gonna work!” she recalls, 
triumphant. It joins other features of the square that have emerged over time: a 
shed-size community library, a clothing drop-off site in a bus shelter, a “Say Their 


Names” cemetery up the road, where 100 white grave markers memorialize Black 
lives lost to law enforcement. The cemetery, too, was apparently vandalized; 
Howard posted video in December of folks using a long pole to retrieve grave 
markers from the middle of a pond. 


Signs on the barricades advise white visitors to behave as they would at the 
Vietnam Veterans Memorial or Auschwitz. Her work feels like self-care, Austin says. 
She and her crew have preserved 3,000 or so offerings so far, with help from the 
Midwest Art Conservation Center. 


Each is its own act of protest, she says. “Within capitalistic constructs and within 
white constructs, land and space is something to be claimed, is something to be 
owned, is something to be commodified—but is not something to be held sacred.” 


Attempts to Yield 


After the initial proposed reopening of George Floyd Square, in August, new 
timelines have emerged and disintegrated. The parties involved have not reached a 
clear consensus. 


Protesters want city investments in Black life. City officials want to curb an uptick in 
violence. Businesses want financial support. On all sides, the voices are frustrated 
and triggered. 


In February, the City of Minneapolis released two proposed redesigns for George 
Floyd Square. Traffic would skirt the towering fist, which would stand in the center 
of a roundabout or off to the side, according to residents’ survey responses. 


The plan contained other proposals. Many seemed at least within sight of some of 
the 24 demands. Since last fall, Jenkins has been spearheading a truth-and- 
reconciliation process for Minneapolis, and the city announced it would collaborate 
with local organizations on youth job training—although it’s not job creation, as the 


protesters wanted. “Well, I'm not sure how | can build a manufacturing plant in 
George Floyd Square,” Jenkins says, sounding flustered. 


Cano says she has been in touch with city foundations to try to move money to 
businesses at the intersection. She is also hooking up with leaders in racial healing, 
who teach in-the-moment methods of coping with trauma responses. 


Of the record $27 million settlement that George Floyd's family reached with the 
City of Minneapolis in March, $500,000 went to businesses at the intersection. 


“But the more I’m thinking about it—OK, we give them $25,000, $50,000, but if 
people aren't able to come to their businesses, what's the point?” Jenkins says. 


The city’s plan also has about $10.5 million in the mix: $5.5 million for businesses 
and developers in “economically challenged” areas of Minneapolis; $4.75 million for 
a two-year reconstruction project at the intersection, in conjunction with bus-line 
improvements; and $300,000 for “reconciliation, economic inclusion, and 
transformational racial healing.” “Without a clarity of definition of what they have in 
mind, it's difficult to respond to that,” Austin says. 


Ultimately, Austin describes racial healing as insufficient. “I've used this example 
over and over again in the past nine months: If you break your leg and let it heal 
without resetting it, you will heal with a limp. And justice is resetting the break.” 


Distant Horizon 


The trial of Derek Chauvin began on March 29 and provides the latest unofficial 
countdown for the reopening. At this point, the court's interpretation of Chauvin’s 
force against Floyd—and the public's reaction—could totally commandeer the 
future of 38th and Chicago. 


With nearly 400 potential witnesses, the trial could take four weeks, involving 
charges of second-degree unintentional murder, third-degree murder, and second- 


degree manslaughter. (Three other officers charged in Floyd's killing—J. Alexander 
Kueng, Thomas Lane, and Tou Thao—are set to go on trial in late August.) 


At times, officials’ apparent hesitancy to reopen the intersection has felt like the 
fear of reopening a wound. In January, council president Lisa Bender accused 
Mayor Frey of unwillingness to use his authority to remove the barricades. At that 
point, Frey had asked council members to sign a reopening proposal. Seemingly, 
Bender said, this was an “end-run” around the council's legislative process. “It is 
past time for Mayor Frey to make a decision,” she wrote on Twitter, “and it should 
be one that reflects and includes a commitment to equity, justice, and safety.” 


Although Mayor Frey intended to open the square at the trial’s conclusion, Police 
Chief Arradondo said, at a mid-March press conference, his department would not 
let the trial dictate that timeline. With the stated goal of “restoring peace,” police 
announced a plan to enhance their presence at the square, with support of the FBI 
Minneapolis Field Office, the ATF St. Paul Field Division, and the U.S. Attorney's 
Office District of Minnesota. 


The mayor acquiesced—so long as there is safety for Public Works staff removing 
the barricades, plus a plan ensuring that tires never roll over the “sacred ground” 
where Floyd was pinned. 


And how will the occupiers respond if the city moves in? 


Powell Karis, the artist behind the fist monument, offered one answer via email in 
March: “We are over nine months into protesting at 38th and Chicago with people 
and art. If the city prematurely moves the people or art they are protesting with, 
they will have to deal with the same energy but in more, new spaces.” 


Similarly, at the bottom of the 24 demands, a paragraph promises to bring the 
protest to every significant “unbothered” neighborhood instead. 


As helicopters chatter overhead in south Minneapolis—part of a winter crackdown 
on 2020's tripling of carjackings in the city—Howard’s work to keep the intersection 
closed also feels like work to keep the region's history at the surface of public 
consciousness. “This neighborhood, 38th and Chicago—we suffered under the Third 
Precinct, we suffered under the gang task force, we suffered under Operation Blood 
Drive,” she says. “And now they want us to just sweep everything under the rug, 
open up a bus line, and go about our merry way.” 


Dr. Williams echoes Howard's point: “[This occupation is] about a history of police 
occupying communities of color and Black neighborhoods—as Huey Newton, of the 
Black Panther Party, once famously said, ‘in the same way that a foreign troop 


wm 


occupies territory. 


For her part, Cano has set a personal deadline. After eight years on the city council, 
She is not running for re-election in November. She's going to pursue higher 
education in arts and cultural leadership, and wants to focus on Lake Street, where 
she remains concerned about the immigrant Latino community members who saw 
businesses burn during civil unrest. “This time of change requires new leaders, too,” 
she says—noting surprise that more aren't stepping down. 


Jenkins will run for re-election. She says she spends 50% of her life thinking about 
George Floyd Square—even while teaching poetry at the Minneapolis College of Art 
and Design. Over Zoom, she tells me her class is reading 7979, a book of poems 
about Chicago in a pandemic year marked by race riots. She laughs darkly after 





reading aloud a section about a white police officer who killed a Black man, got 
dismissed from the force, and was reinstated. “So, what was, is,” she says. 


She reads from an introductory section in the book: “The riot left an indelible mark 
on the city. Its sense of boundaries, of relationships between neighbors, of fear and 
mistrust, were cemented for a century to come.” Is she afraid for Minneapolis in 
the century to come? “If we don't take this moment and really address it fully and 
stop talking over each other, | am,” she says. 


“| Know people are really angry about what happened—the historic context of why 
we are here. There’s no denying that, you know?” she continues. “But to wallow in 
it? To let the actions of Derek Chauvin completely disrupt our entire way of life, | 
think, plays into the whole white supremacist narrative. Because, clearly, he did not 
have any regard for Black life, for this community, for its residents.” 


Austin compares the occupation to the mid-1950s Montgomery bus boycott—which 
lasted more than a year and saw phases of doubt, even for Dr. Martin Luther King 
Jr., before victory. 


She recalls Black abolitionist and social reformer Frederick Douglass, too, warning 
us not to lose sight of the cause in the glare of a protest’s inherent inconveniences. 
One Douglass quote reads, “Power concedes nothing without a demand. It never 
did and it never will.” 


“Long before George Floyd, people were suffering,” Austin says. “The injustices that 
existed within policing systems existed long before George Floyd. The injustices 
that exist in the housing system existed, the injustices that exist in the financial, 
healthcare, education, and other aspects of criminal justice—it existed. 


“How can we identify racism and respond to it, so we don't have George Floyds,” she 
continues, “so we don’t have Jamar Clarks, so we don't have Philando Castiles, so we 
don't have Breonna Taylors, so we don't have Sandra Blands, so we don't have Mike 
Browns, so we don't have Anmaud Arberys?” She begins to choke up. “So we don't 
have Trayvon Martins, so we don't have Eric Garners, so we don't have Tamir Rices?” 


When | ask about Austin’s own connection to history, she texts me a photo. It’s of a 
tall, door-size painting propped up against the side of Cup Foods, behind the black- 
and-white portrait of Floyd. It depicts a swan-like bird craning its neck to look 
behind. | later see this same creature drawn in chalk on the pavement near the 
west barricade, underneath the words “Black Power.” Then | see it as a mural on the 
side of a building a few blocks away. 


“The Sankofa bird comes from East African tradition, in Ghana, and within African 
American culture,” Austin explains. “The meaning of this bird is you have to look 
back to understand where you are going.” 


Update: On April 20, former Minneapolis police officer Derek Chauvin was found guilty of 
all three charges against him. Shortly before the verdict, Marcia Howard posted a video 
on TikTok saying that the protest will not leave the intersection “until the conviction of all 
four officers who killed George Floyd.” This is according to the 24 demands. “So, no 
justice, no streets.” 


Correction: A previous version of this story had the name of a clothing store as Urban 
Touch Boutique, when it is Finish Touch Boutique. We also should have specified the 
timeframe of a statistic: Homicide increased 53% on average in 20 U.S. cities from June 
to August, 2020. 


City wants to gentr1 
George Floyd Square 


The same old forces that shut out working-class people in favor of 
privatization are trying to get their way. 


By Robin Wonsley Worlobah, Aisha Chughtai and Samantha Pree-Stinson 


MINNEAPOLIS STAR TRIBUNE, JUNE 8, 2021 — 5:30PM 


In the early hours last Thursday morning, while most of the community was still asleep, the city 
of Minneapolis came in to tear down George Floyd Square. On Tuesday morning, it tried again. 
Over the past year, the space at the intersection of 38th Street and Chicago Avenue where a 
Minneapolis police officer murdered George Floyd has been the center of community healing 
and a symbol of the fight for justice against police brutality around the world. Though the city 
later claimed the operation was transparent and publicly supported, it chose an unannounced, 
predawn clandestine operation to evict one of the most sacred spaces in the city. 


The city moved to shut down George Floyd Square less than a week after the one-year 
anniversary of Floyd's murder. It did so without fulfilling the 24 demands that the community 
developed and backed as a precondition to reopening. 

In a news conference Thursday afternoon, the city stated clearly its motive for evicting the sacred 
memorial. Steve Floyd, co-founder of the Agape Movement, which the city paid to clear the 


square, cited "business owners." In a joint statement with the mayor, Council Members Alondra 
Cano and Andrea Jenkins talked about "economic stability" and "sustained investment." But 
Mayor Jacob Frey himself said it most clearly: "making this a gathering place for people all 
around the world ... making sure patrons can visit." 


This shouldn't come as a surprise. Just weeks ago, Frey and Cano were revealed to 

be collaborating with the Minneapolis Police Department to funnel resources to a corporate PR 
firm to manufacture support for the police budget. It's part of a long tradition of closed-door 
politics in City Hall that shuts out working-class people in favor of the Chamber of Commerce, 
Downtown Council and other lobby groups pushing privatization and gentrification. 

Since the uprising last summer, these groups and individuals that compose the so- 

called Minneapolis Shadow City Council have worked diligently to claw back the gains made by 
one of the largest protest movements in U.S. history. They have used the standard tactics of 
governments faced with organized resistance, including funding organizations that give them 
political cover. That's why we see large grants going to Black organizations like Agape, A 
Mother's Love and Push For Peace. The city is using these groups as a front for the state and 
private forces as they work against the public. While Black men in Agape T-shirts cleared the way 
for Public Works to dismantle George Floyd Square, lines of police in riot gear stood by just a few 
blocks away. 

Putting local groups at the tip of a corporate counterinsurgency is a tactic that's been used 
throughout history in countries around the world, because the ruling class has found it to be 
extremely effective. 


It was key to bringing down the Black Panthers when that group's multiracial solidarity work 
became a real threat to the establishment. Now, this same tactic is being used by Steve Cramer of 
the Downtown Council, Mayor Frey, Police Chief Medaria Arradondo, Operation Safety Now, A 
New 612, the DFL Senior Caucus, and a host of other pro-police and pro-corporate players. 
These are the politically and economically powerful forces who are doubling down to block real 
change. 


After last week, there's no doubt about what these players are after. 


A little over a month ago, Condé Nast Traveler released an article on Minneapolis. The first place 
it mentioned that people should go visit? George Floyd Square. These are the "patrons" Frey 
invoked at the news conference justifying the eviction: not the community at 38th and Chicago, 
but the readers of Condé Nast Traveler. The forces of capital don't want to close down the square. 
They want to close down the community, so they can open the square to corporate development. 
We know how the gentrification of the area around 38th and Chicago will play out if corporate 
leadership gets their way. They'll toss scraps to community groups in the form of grants, while 
they roll out the red carpet for developers and corporate sponsors to "transform George Floyd 
Square.” 


For the past year, George Floyd Square has been a sacred space, a place for healing, and a place 
for building community, run by community members. What's the future of George Floyd Square 
under corporate leadership? Close your eyes and you can see it: condos, upscale restaurants and 
chain stores generating wealth for a select few while community members are priced out, public 
services and schools remain underfunded, and racial inequality intensifies. You can imagine it 
there, because we've all seen it before. 


Corporate forces in the city have a clear vision of what "transforming George Floyd Square" 
means to them. It's our job to stop them. We must stand with the community at George Floyd 
Square and their 24 demands, which means building a strong united movement against 
gentrification. That means protests, rallies and organized direct action by working people. It 
means unions, faith communities and nonprofits standing strong together against corporate 
interests. It means interrogating the funding behind our movements and maintaining political 
independence from compromised actors in City Hall. 


There is power in George Floyd Square. The city knows this, which is exactly why the city doesn't 
want the community to have it. It will use the killing of a Black man by the police and co-opt the 
subsequent work of community members in order to pave the way for gentrification. The future 
of George Floyd Square is a crucial battle in the fight between corporate forces and the people. 
Which side are you on? 


Robin Wonsley Worlobah is a candidate for the Minneapolis City Council in the Second 
Ward. Aisha Chughtai is a City Council candidate in the 10th Ward. Samantha Pree-Stinson is 
a candidate for the Minneapolis Board of Estimates and Taxation. 








